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CHAPTER X

LORD   JOHN   RUSSELL'S   FIRST   ADMINISTRATION     THE   IRISH
FAMINE  AND   ITS CONSEQUENCES

(1846-1852)

nineteenth century," writes Mr. George Peel, "has
- witnessed the persistent vengeance of Ireland. We de-
stroyed her manufactures in the eighteenth century ; in the nine-
teenth she has destroyed our Ministers." It is truly said, and of no
Ministry is it mere true than the great administration of Sir Robert
Peel. His defeat in June, 1846, was due primarily, of course, to a
desire for vengeance on the part of the Protectionists ; but it was the
Irish Coercion Bill which gave them the chance of glutting it.
Lord             Lord John Russell's Ministry did not differ widely in personnel
^ohn       from that of Lord Melbourne.    He himself became First Lord of the
Mimstry  Treasury , Lord Lansdowne led the House of Lords as Lord President
of the Council ;   Lord Gotten ham returned to the Woolsack, from
which, in 1850, he retired in favour of Lord Truro ; Lord Palmers ton
resumed his place at the Foreign Office ; Lord Grey became Secretary
for War and the Colonies, and Sir George Grey, Home Secretary ;
Sir Charles Wood was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir J. C.
Hobhouse (afterwards Lord Broughton) was President of the Board
of Control.    Other Cabinet offices were filled by Lord Minto (Privy
Seal), Lord Auckland (Admiralty), Lord Clarendon (Board of Trade),
Lord Campbell (Duchy of Lancaster), Lord Morpeth (Woods and
Forests),   Lord   Clanncarde   (Postmaster-General),   and   Mr,   T.   B.
Macaulay who for a few months was Paymaster of the Forces.    The
last named and the Lord Chancellor were the only members of the
Cabinet who did not succeed to office by the Divme right of Whiggism.
Eight of the fifteen were hereditary Peers, and the rest were, with two
exceptions, closely connected with the Peerage*    But the Ministry
as a whole was undeniably rich, both in talent end experience.
The Insh       Of the many difficulties by which Russell and his colleagues
!^its     were confrontec* tne most obtrusive was the condition of Ireland,
consc-      and Jt may be well, therefore, to review the Irish policy of the new
quence*   Government before proceeding to other topics.   The executive in
Ireland was confided to Mr, Labouchere, who had a seat in the
Cabinet as Chief Secretary, and Lord Bessborough who succeeded
Lord HeytesbuFf~as Lord Lieutenant;   but much of the attention
both of-trie^Pnme Minister and the Home Secretary was necessarily
given to Irish business.    The problem was sufficiently perplexing :
the peasants had to be at once succoured and coerced ;   crime and
famine were stalking hand in hand throughout the country.    With